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The Crrcuxar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for th Ives, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 











THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 6oo acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsL=e ComMuNIsM 
or CompLex MarriaGeg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per , responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 








marriage. 





RESTFUL FAITH. 
BY MARIECHEN. 





I have a precious faith in God above, 

Which takes from outward things all power to move, 
And puts within this restless weary breast, 

A sense of peace, and love, and perfect rest. 


My will is often crossed in every way, 

The bitter cup I hold through many a day, 
But still there fills this weary, aching breast, 
That sense of peace, of trust, and perfect rest. 


For years I’ve prayed that if it were God’s will 
This cup might pass. I hold it still, 

And yet there’s growing in my baffi’d breast, 
That sense of peace, and hope, and trustful rest. 


This unknown path seems long from day to day, 
To feet which fain had gone another way. 

Faith whispers, “God has found this way the best,” 
And then there comes such peace, such perfect rest. 


O, wondrous power which makes my path seem bright 
When really it is hung with clouds of night; 

And makes the stones and thorns seem soft and sweet 
When most they wound my tired and bleeding feet. 


God walks by heavenly light above my head ; 
I walk in earthly dark beneath his tread ; 
But down this guiding line of faith I hold, 
Come messages of rest and peace untold. 





THE LORDS PRAYER. 





HE leading petition of the celebrated 
form of prayer which Christ gave to his 
disciples, and which is in daily use throughout 
Christendom, is “ 7hy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on carth as it is done in heaven.” Would it 
not be well for those who present these sacred 
words at the throne of grace, to consider how 
much they mean? It is easy to ascertain from 
the Scriptures, with indisputable certainty, how 
the will of God is done in Heaven, in respect 


to several interesting points. Let us see: 


t. The will of God, as it is done in Heaven, 
excludes sin, “There shall in no wise enter 
therein, any thing that defileth, neither what- 
soever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie ; 
but they which are written in the Lamb’s book 
of life.” Rev. 21: 27. 

2. The will of God, as it is done in heaven, 
abolishes the fashion of the world, inciuding 
“In the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage.” Matt. 
22: 30. 

3. The will of God, as it is done in heaven, 
abolishes sickness and sorrow. “There shal! be 
no more sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain.” Rey. 21: 4. 

4. The will of God, as it is done in heaven, 
abolishes death, “Neither can they die any 
more.” Luke 20: 36. 

5. The will of God, as it is done in heaven, 
banishes the devil and his angels. “ There was 
war in heaven: Michael and his angels fought 
against the dragon; and the dragon fought, 
and his angels, and prevailed not; neither was 
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their place found any more in heaven.” Rev. 


tos 4,4. 


So we might go on to establish by categori- 
cal testimony, many other excellent features in 
the economy of heaven. But these are enough 
for the present. Let all seekers of heaven, 
and users of the Lord’s prayer, read the New 
Testament through, with their eye on the con- 
stitution of the celestial kingdom, and extend 
our inventory at their leisure. ‘The point we 
are upon, is, that these ascertained facts of the 
heavenly condition, should be recognized as 
legitimate objects of prayer in this world, and 
for this world. If we pray, “ Zhy will be done 
on earth as it is done in heaven,” we ought not 
to shrink from filling out that prayer, by asking 
specifically for whatever we know to be ac- 
cording to the will of God as it is done in 
heaven. The following, then, would be a 
proper expansion of the first part of the Lord’s 
prayer : 


Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come: thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven: and by 
this we mean, \et sin be entirely abolished ; let 
the fashion of the world, including marriage, 
pass away ; let sickness and sorrow come to 
an end; let death be dethroned, and _ its 
ravages forever cease; let the devil and his 
angels, with all their co-workers, be cast out. 
Come, Lord, with all thy holy angels, and 
dwell with men; make earth a paradise, as it 
was at the beginning ; for thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory forever and ever. 
Amen! 


If we pray for these things, we ought to ex- 
pect them; and if we expect them we ought 
to labor for them; and if we labor for them, 
we ought to begin by clearing away all doc- 
trines that deny the possibility of them. 

J. H. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lockport, N. Y., Fuly 25, 1875. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—It seemed so good to see a 
Home-Talk once more. After reading Mr. Noyes’s 
“Letter to a Little Boy,” the thought struck me, 
what if it should be so ordered that 1 never should 
see Mr. and Mrs. Noyes in this life. My heart was 
filied with pain for several days at the mere sug- 
gestion, when another thought came, What differ- 
ence would it make between myself and God? 
What they have done for us was not to draw us to 
themselves, but to help us draw near to Christ. A 
new strength came into my heart, I felt that in the 
love of Christ was power to sustain me even in such 
a disappointment. “The Rival of Faith” helped 
me and made me realize more than ever the neces- 
sity of every individual heart being first devoted to 
Christ and then to the cause Mr. Noyes has given 
his whole life for. We.are realizing more and more 
every day the truth that “abandonment to God is 
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surely the end of one’s reputation in such a world 
as this.” 

Our little girl has had some good experience. 
She was taken one evening with severe sickness, 
which continued all night. She lay on the bed 
(contrary to her usual custom of being held), of her 
own choice, quietly raising herself for relief, and 
then resting. I thought from her appearance she 
was under special influence. At five o’clock she 
asked to be held, and slept till eight. We did not 
expect she would be able to sit up, but she got up 
and was dressed. She looked fairly radiant as she 
said, 

“OQ, mamma! I am all well, every bit; the good 
spirits were with me.” She ate breakfast and 
played all day as usual. 

At another time she was fishing, and on catching 
a large fish, was so excited she pulled the hook into 
the flesh between the thumb and forefinger. It had 
to be either cut out or pushed through. Her father 
thought it would mangle the finger less to push the 
hook through. She bravely held up her little hand 
and, though she cried with pain, she made no re- 
sistance. After it was dressed, and I was holding 
her, there came a beautiful and gentle spirit about 
us. I could see that it was very white and delicate, 
In a few moments Luna raised up saying, 

“Mamma, I see things and hear things that are 
not going on.” 

“What do you hear?” I asked. 

*T can’t tell.” 

“* What do you see ?”’ 

““T see Ida.” 

“Where ?” 

“ Standing.” 

“What is she doing ?” 

“ Putting a handkerchief over us.” 

The third day her hand was entirely healed. It 
was quick work. “Ida” is the living person she 
always calls this spirit. She says if it is not Ida it 
looks like her every way. I have faithfully tried to 
impress on her mind that if she keeps Christ in her 
heart, good spirits will come and evil ones go. She 
has simple trust and faith in the fact. I want 
her to grow up with a protective power that I did 
not have when a child. 

I have often wished Mr. Noyes’ talk on lighting 
rooms could be read by every parent in the land, 
and acted upon. When I was a iittle child I was 
put to bed alone in a dark chamber. The moment 
the door was closed I would break out in a severe 
perspiration, and would keep my head under the 
clothes as long as I could breathe. When I would 
aver that there were people in the room, and some- 
body standing by my bed, I only got laughed at 
and put to bed in the dark on the next night. Butas 
I grew older I secreted lights during the day, and at 
night took my comfort reading and sleeping in peace. 

I have been much run down in health this sum- 
mer. I gave up every thing and sought Christ con- 
tinuously. I failed in strength for two weeks quite 
fast, when one day during prayer, power was poured 
into me which seemed to permeate my whole body. 
Next day I took a walk. I am now feeling much 
better and nearer to Christ. What little I can do for 
our cause will always be done wherever I am, but 
again I have to take another step from the world 
and say I will not use up nerve-power except for 
our great truths. I want to say I love you all, and 
I should not dare to say it except I know I love 
Christ first and am seeking perfect, independent 
strength in God. K. S. P. 

FRIENDS OF THE O. C:—A short time ago I 
read in the CIRCULAR some account of the Commu- 
nity now forming near Bushkill, Pa., accompanied 
by editorial comments indicating some degree of 
skepticism on your part relative to the truthfulness 
or reliableness of the description of the locality as 
therein given. I had just returned from a brief 





visit to the “ Rosy Eden” as you poetically or 
ironically designate it, and can testify that the de- 
scription you printed is substantially correct, though 
it may be somewhat heightened in coloring, or 
overdone in the choice of adjectives. 


If. I were to undertake to prune that account of 
seeming exaggerations I should make no very ma- 
terial alterations. Of the five hundred acres I 
saw the deeds for the land. As to its being 
“choice fruit land,” I think that is true. I did 
not go over but a small part of the tract ; that 
lying about the cascades and the dwelling. Of the 
“sublime natural park,” I saw only portions of 
the woodland. There is plenty of it no doubt, 
and it is sublime in the sense of elevation or 
loftiness, if not in other respects. I would not 
designate the streams as “ large streams,” though 
they are large enough to afford abundant and never- 
failing water-power. The lakes which feed them 
being some miles above I did not visit, intending 
soon to return and view the remoter points at my 
leisure. Each of the two streams has a series of 
beautiful waterfalls or cataracts, varying in height 
froma few feet to eighty-five feet, perpendicular pitch. 
Although the streams were dryer than the owners 
had ever known them to be, the effect was still 
charming; the number of cascades, and diversity 
of picturesque effects amply compensate for the 
absence of a greater body of water. The deep 
glens, overhanging cliffs and trees, the cool, shady 
recesses, nooks and alcoves, with the spray and 
foam and rollicking waters, the brilliant hues, and 
lights and shadows make up a panorama of 
scenic beauty delightsome to the lover of the wild, 
grand, and the beautiful. 


The “immense cold-air caverns” may be there. 
I passed by some orifices in the rocky cliffs, but 
did not explore them. The names given to parti- 
cular objects and points of interest are of course 
fanciful, as is usual with similar natural curiosities ; 
at the same time there is an allegorical interest in 
them. These falls and glens are dangerous of ap- 
proach, and much labor has been expended in 
making paths for the convenience and safety of 
visitors. ‘The natural formation; too, is such that 
it is difficult or impossible to traverse the devious 
paths without entering at the gate and paying a 
small admission fee. 


Parties come in carriages and wagons many 
miles to spend a day at these falls and enjoy the 
striking scenery and the wild solitude of these grand 
hills and glens and roaring waters and mountain 
fastnesses. This peculiar work of nature, and the 
domain. upon which it is situated, are capable of 
making a very attractive and popular summer 
resort. The air and water are pure and whole- 
some. It is only a few hours’ ride by rail and stage, 
from the two great metropolitan centers, New York 
and Philadelphia, with their millions of population. 


Socialists, communists and true progressive peo- 
ple may here find a refuge from the turmoil and 
strife of the pandemoniums where competitive 
force and energy hold undisputed sway, and live a 
life more in unison with nature and reason and true 
civilization. 

On the question of sexual relationships the 
founders of this association adhere to the principle 
of true marriage, but not to the institution of mar- 
riage as it exists in society at large. They hold 
that a true, congenial, special attachment or love 
between particular individuals of opposite sex, is 
the most just, rational, moral and beneficial, to them 
and to society; this they regard as marriage. At 
the same time they reject the bare and single fact 
of legality as possessing no validity as a rational 
standard of marriage. They denounce and eschew 
the doctrine of promiscuous or indiscriminate sex- 
ual intercourse, as no less abhorrent than the or- 





thodox prostitution of marriage and its concomi- 
tant social evils. Yours for Communism, 


E. S. B. 
Perth Amboy, New Fersey. 





LETTERS HOME. 
LIFE AS A DRUMMER. 





DEAR EDITOR :—I have lately joined, as you 
know, the great army of traveling salesmen, esti- 
mated to be sixty thousand strong in the United 
States alone. I frequently have several hours of 
enforced leisure; as to-day for instance. I arrived 
at the pretty village of Mount Morris at 8 A. M. 
Held conversation with three of the four leading 
dry-goods merchants in town (the fourth had gone 
a-fishing, and so escaped me); called on the custom 
tailors, the leading dressmaker, and still have three 
hours before the train leaves. In such intervals 
as these I will note down some of my experiences 
and opinions relative to the 

DRUMMERS AND THE DRUMMED. 

I scarcely imagine that the estimate, sixty thou- 
sand, is any too high, judging by my observations 
thus far. While traveling, one is reminded of the 
wail of the ancient mariner (slightly amended)— 

‘*Drummers, Drummers every-where 
** And many a drop they drink.” 

“ Two-thirds of our guests are traveling men,” 
said the clerk of a leading hotel in Buffalo, in 
answer to my query. My route embraces quite a 
number of small towns with only two or three 
thousand inhabitants: yet every time I jump off 
the train at one of these places, I see from one to 
half a dozen more men also leaving the cars, who 
by a certain indescribable, traveled air (if you will 
allow the word), and the look of their luggage, are 
easily identified as commercial travelers. It took 
me but a very short time, and one or two embarrass- 
ing lessons, to learn that the little group of gentle- 
men that I so often encounter upon entering a 
store, and who generally appear to be chatting up- 
on indifferent matters, is composed, in nine cases 
out of ten, of two parts drummers and one part 
rather bored proprietors. But such is the case. 


I have amused myself by classifying the drum- 
mers that I meet, who by the way, are mostly 


those in the dry-goods and notion branches, and . 


though the divisions shade into each other, still I 
can usually place any that I find. You used to 
be connected with the hardware department, and re- 
call the numberless iron, steel, oil, belting and new 
invention men that were constantly calling, see if 
you do not think my classification a fair one. I 
make two great divisions with subdivisions as 
follows : i 
“Fasts.” “Slows.” 

Ist class. 2d class. Ist class. 2d class. 
In the first class of the “‘ Fasts,” I put the junior part- 
ners of large firms and many other men under 
forty, who impress me at once as gentlemen. They 
have a good deal of dash and style, which does not 
degenerate into flashiness. I have watched them 
dealing with a customer. They use a kind of re- 
spectful familiarity, which is highly conducive of 
orders. I met one of this class at a mutual cus- 
tomer’s. 

“T haven’t given you much of an order,” I heard 
the head of the firm say to him, “call again this 
afternoon and I will look over my stock and see if 
I don’t need something more.” Any one who has 
“drummed ” will understand my surprise at hear- 
ing such a speech. I met him again at X.’s 
from whom I can only extract monosyllables at rare 
intervals; but X.’s grimness was fairly melted 
by his winning ways and I saw an order taken 
down. Their bad habits, for they always smoke 
and usually drink, are not thrust offensively for- 
ward, and the instinct of the true gentleman often 
shows itself. But the class is rather small com- 
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pared with class second, of the “Fasts.” This toois 
composed of men under forty. With them the dash 
of the better class degenerates into mere “cheek” 
and “ bluff.” Their talk abounds in oaths and ob- 
scene stories. They seem dirty “clear through.” 
Often they are the worse for liquor. They effect 
sales in many instances by mere force of will and 
pressing importunities. They frequently quarrel 
with a man if they can not sell to him. 


“See here, Mister,” said one of this class to a 
merchant who wouldn’t buy, “I’ve teased you long 
enough; now I won’t sell you a yard of that silk 
to save your soul from”—no matter where; but 
the speech is illustrative of the class. 


Among them you find the typical drummer, ac- 
cording to the popular idea. They are not good 
men to start with, and traveling isn’t improving 
them. 

The first class of the “Slows,” comprises 
members of small firms, merchants who have failed 
or given up business for themselves for various 
reasons—and many more men between forty and 
sixty. They too, like the first class, are gentlemen. 
They smoke and drink less than’any other class 
of drummers. They have none of the dash of 
the “ Fasts,” but have a solid business air. They 
rely for success upon the power of eloquence, 
backed by a character for veracity. I met one of 
this class at a merchant tailor’s the other day. He 
was a pleasant spoken man of about fifty. I came 
in just as the merchant was saying, ‘“‘ No, I do not 
want any thing till next September,” and turned 
away. 

“I very greatly overrate my powers,” said the 
drummer to me (he marked me at once as one of 
the profession), in a discreet aside, “if I don’t get 
an order out of Z. before I let him go this after- 
noon.” 

I had the curiosity to inquire of Z. the next 
day. The drummer had overrated his powers. 

Thesecond class of “Slows” arealso elderly men, 
and are par excellence the bores in the business. 
They don’t make much effort to amuse their vic- 
tims ; they contrive to corner them and pour out a 
continuous volley; praising their own wares, and 
running down every body else’s, and often tire a 
man into giving an order. 

The O. C. traveling men hardly belong to either 
division, as we are part drummer, part preacher. 
You know I used to be rather fond of preaching. 
I have more than I care for now. 

“See here my friend,” said I to an elderly gen- 
tleman who, overhearing something about the 
O. C., wished for an hour’s conversation with me. 
“I have already spent three hours to-day talking 
about the Community, and I must take some time 
for business ; perhaps I shall see you again.” And 
it was a fact. Three men whose trade I wish to 
get, had, in turn, asked so many questions about 
us that I had devoted an hour to each. 

“I would like to know all about your institution, 
your religion, your social life, business, and all the 
rest ;” said a new customer tome. I looked at 
my watch. “Itis now nine o’clock ; such a descrip- 
tion would take me at least three hours.” 

“ Well,” said he, I can spare the time.” 

“ But I can’t,” I answered, “but I will tell you 
what I can in fifteen minutes, and then next time I 
will bring our Hand-Book.” 

“ Well, tell me all you can, any way.” 

I talked two hours ona stretch to a prominent 
Buffalo merchant, whose ideas about us were 
formed wholly on the absurd lies that have been in 
circulation about us for the last twenty years. I 
assured him that parents knew their children, that 
we didn’t draw lots, etc., etc., explained our scien- 
tific propagation, social theory, and how the last 
was a logical sequence of our belief in regard to 
the Second Coming and Salvation from Sin. 

The evident interest my listeners show, is very 


although dressed with such mysterious 





| fascinating to a man fond of talking as I am, and I 


keep exhorting myself to continence. Yet I some- 
times think my first business may be circulating 
truth rather than silk. 

But I have wandered from my subject some- 
what. At another time I will tell you about the 
“ drummed.” Yours, K. 


THE PRICE OF A FAIR COMPLEXION. 





A Paris correspondent writes: In connection 
with the matter of feminine vanity comes a curious 
bit of gossip concerning a young matron who has 
journeyed all over Europe with “ Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, U.S. A.,” painted upon her trunks. This 
young matron would have been a beautiful woman 
had she a sea-shell’s tint.upon her face. Unfor- 
tunately she had lived long enough in a bilious 
Western State to become possessed of the lemon- 
peel complexion that is gained by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with chills and fever and from the 
caressing touch of prairie winds and sunshine. 
She had been in Europe long enough to have 
regained perfect health; but she found that even 
after the cause was removed, the effect of a bilious 
habit—a saffron skin—remained. She consulted 
physician after physician in vain. They all gave 
her the same advice—to eat sparingly, to bathe 
freely, and to avoid cosmetics. This was exactly 
what she had done for years, having abandoned 
the use of powder—as she tells herself—ever since 
the day in which her eldest daughter, aged 
ten, came majestically gliding down the broad 
aisle of the church during the first prayer, with her 
young face so bedaubed and besmeared with her 
mother’s lily-white that she looked as if made up 
for a stage-ghost. She had lived lightly, bathed 
freely, and eschewed cosmetics, and still, though 
a blonde with golden hair and blue eyes, was as 
sallow as a consumptive gypsy. She felt inclined 
to offer a large reward to any chemist who would 
discover the secret of turning golden flesh into 
snow, and her husband openly declared that “to 
ease Kitty’s mind” he would pay $5,000 for any 
“moth and freckle lotion” that would. truly per- 
form the wonders of metamorphosis that so many 
pretended to do. All at once it. began to be 
noticed in the hotel that little Mrs. C. was not 
very often to be found in her room, or indeed 
elsewhere about the hotel. Her café au Jait 
was taken to her every morning, but after that 
she was never seen by servant or friend until late 
in the evening. She did not remain in her room, 
for after her absence began to be whispered about 
as a mystery, the servants were questioned as to 
her whereabouts, and could tell nothing save that 
she left every morning very plainly dressed, and 
returned at evening apparently very much fa- 
tigued. Curiosity so tormented certain female 
inmates of the hotel as to little Mrs. C.’s_proceed- 
ings that they drose one morning at an uncon- 
scionably early hour for them and watched on the 
stairs for her solitary departure. They retailed 
their gossip in several rooms later—that she went 
out ina plain alpaca dress and waterproof, and, 
plain- 
ness, was very evidently very much “gotten up” 
as to complexion, for she looked most as fair 
as an English woman. Every Sabbath, however, 
Mrs. C. remained away from her mysterious busi- 
ness, whatever it might be, and came regularly to 
the ¢able a’ hote with her brother, while Mr. C. had 
gone on a hurried business trip to Wisconsin. Then 
all the ladies of the establishment began to whis- 
per darkly of an intrigue, of a handsome lover, 
and of stolen, blissful meetings in the secret 
places of the city, for it was evident that, in her 
husband’s absence, Mrs. C. was behaving shame- 
fully, and had even gone to the extent of getting 
her face enamelled after Mme. Rachel’s costly 





method. But one day long to be remembered in 
the annals of that hotel in the Rue de Castig- 
lione, after the ladies had stooped to varied de- 
vices to discover the mystery of Mrs. C.’s life— 
had even followed her into the street, and after 
seeing her drive rapidly away in a voiture, had 
followed her in another till somehow they would lose 
sight of her carriage in the crowd—the mystery 
all came out, and Mrs. C.’s secret was buzzed 
about from mouth to mouth. And it was a secret ! 
—enough to convince one that a woman is the 
greatest of mysteries herself, a riddle even to 
those who know her best. It is not more than a 
month ago that Mme. S., a florid and portly 
English matron who is as much concerned at her 
prospective increase to elephantine proportions 
as was ever Lord Byron at the gain of a pound 
of adipose, went out to take a Turkish Bath, hav- 
ing been recommended to do so as a remedy 
against excessive corpulence. She returned to the 
hotel and her gossips, pale with excitement and 
stuttering with a desire to tell her story faster than 
her tongue could move. “I went into the room,” 
she gasped, “and called for my attendant. She 
came dressed in a red flannel blouse in Turkish 
trousers, with bare feet and arms. She was as 
white as milk ev-ery-where—on bosom, neck, 
arms, feet, face. She was as lovely as a picture, 
with her shining golden hair and large, blue eyes. 
She was prettier than a picture, for she—she— 
she—was—Mrs. C!”? This was the whole matter 
in a nutshell. Mrs. C. had observed while taking 
her Turkish bath that her attendants had the 
whitest skins imaginable. Questioning them she 
learned that it was a result of their life of sweat- 
ing in a hot, damp atmosphere. Instantly her 
resolution was taken, and, taking advantage of 
her husband’s absence, she became an attendant 
in the Turkish Bath establishment in an endeavor 
to rid herself of her yellow roses. And those 
friends who meet Mrs. C. when she returns to 
America next year, with a face as fair as a child’s, 
need not tell her that they have learned from me 
the way in which she gained it.—Graphic. 


UNCOMFORTABLY HONEST.—As one of a dozen 
old women who drive milk-carts around Detroit was 
rattling across the Campus Martius yesterday, a 
chap, wearing lavender pantaloons and a bright blue 
necktie, motioned for her to stop, and then ap- 
proached and inquired : 

“Do you put water in your milk?” 

“ Yes, Sir,” was her prompt reply. 

“Ah, ha! So you own right up, do you?” 

«Yes, Sir.” 

Her prompt replies rather staggered him, but after 
some hesitation he asked: 

* And what makes you do it ?” 

* Because it’s much healthier for calves when 
mixed half and half!” she retorted. She waited 
for him to ask another question, but he couldn’t 
think of any.—Detroit Free Press. 


TO SAVE THE DROWNING. 


The Massachusetts Humane Society has published 
very brief and intelligible directions for saving the lives 
of persons rescued from the water after they have be- 
come insensible. ‘They are as follows : 

1. Lose no time. Carry out these directions on the 
spot. 

2. Remove the froth and mucus from the mouth and 
nostrils. 

3. Hold the body, for a few seconds only, with the 
head hanging down, so that the water may run out of 
the lungs and windpipe. 

4. Loosen all tight articles of clothing about the neck 
and chest. 

5. See that the tongue is pulled forward if it falls back 
into the throat. By taking® hold of it with a handker- 
chief it will not slip. 

6. If the breathing has ceased, or nearly so, it must 
be stimulated by pressure of the chest with the hands, 
in imitation of the natural breathing ; forcibly expelling 
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the air from the lungs, and allowing it to re-enter and 
expand them by the elasticity of the ribs. Remember 
that this is the most important step of all. 













































































To do it readily, lay the person on his back, with a 
cushion, pillow, or some firm substance under his shoul- 
ders ; then press with the flat of the hands over the 
lower part of the breast bone and upper part of the 
abdomen, keeping up a regular repetition and relaxation 
of pressure twenty or thirty times a minute. A pressure 
of thirty pounds may be applied with safety to a grown 
person, 

7. Rub the limbs with the hands or with dry cloths 
constantly, to aid the circulation and keep the body warm. 

8. As soon as the person can swallow, give a tea- 
spoonful of spirits in hot water, or some warm coffee or 
tea. 

g- Work deliberately. Do not give up too quickly. 
Success has rewarded the efforts of hours. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worpen, EpITor. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 9, 1875. 


A REMARKABLE SOLAR PHE- 
NOMENON. 





T half-past nine o’clock, on Sunday morning, 

August Ist, our attention was attracted by 
the sudden appearance of a brilliant, rainbow-hued 
ring of light which completely circled the sun. As 
we gazed on this strange sight, a double ring be- 
came perceptible, which vied with the first in its 
brightness. Next a large circle of white light was 
discovered in the zenith, which intersected the rain- 
bow circle and seemed to emanate from the sun 
itself. After this two other circles or halos of 
light became visible, which seemed to cross each 
other and intersect those first seen. Outside |» 
of these intersecting rings—there appeared two 
diverging rainbows which formed an angle to 
the east of the glorious orb itself. Here was the 
strange spectacle of a geometrical figure traced in 
the heavens, with the blue sky for a back-ground. 
While this phenomenon lasted—an hour and a 
quarter—the sun was shining brightly, almost 
oppressively, and to gaze at it without colored’ 
glass was a most severe trial to the eyesight. 
Before it disappeared, the sky became clouded, 
the temperature seemed cooler, and from that 
hour until Wednesday evening, three days, we had 
no sunshine and the air was heavy and damp. 


We spent over an hour admiring and wondering 
at the singular event, and supposed the rest of the 
world were out doing the same ; but singular to say, 
only a few papers have noticed it, and- we conclude 
it was confined mostly to our immediate locality. If 
so, we are sorry the world lost so rare a sight. 
We were happy to find the following able descrip- 
tion of it in the Syracuse Datly Fournal: 


“MAGNIFICENT SOLAR HALO SUNDAY FORENOON. 


“Yesterday (Sunday) morning between the hours 
of ten and eleven o’clock, the people who chanced 
to look sun-ward were treated to a brilliant atmos- 
pheric phenomenon, whose perfectness was as rare 
as its beauty. Shortly after ten o’clock a com- 
plete luminous circle around the sun, of the colors 
of the rainbow, was seen, and at the same time, in 
the East a segment of a rainbow, with another 
scarcely less distinct in the South, and directly over- 
head, several concentric rings like their counter- 
part, the main circle about the sun, were also visible. 
‘This phenomenon continued in much brilliancy for 
about half an hour, and for an hour the halo about 
the sun was distinctly, though less brilliantly, visi- 
ble. During a part of the time, the sun’s disc was 
traversed by a vertical band of white, and the circle 
around the sun enclosed an elliptical band of white 
whose extreme length extended from one inner 
side to the other of the circle, northerly and 
southerly. With the aid of a smoked glass these 
various bows were distinctly to be seen, but to the 
naked eye, the spectacle was opppressive. The 








bows in the East and South were in opposition to) 
the ring about the sun (like the ordinary rainbow 
but only a small part of either of the arches was 
visible.” 


Also in the Utica Hera/d we find a scientific 


explanation of the phenomenon by Prof. Peters, of 


Hamilton College :— 


“There was nothing extraordinary in the rings 
that yesterday appeared around the sun, though a 
double ring is a comparatively rare phenomenon. 
For producing the appearance of rings, or a/os, 
as they are called, the following conditions are 
necessary to take place in our atmosphere: First, 
the atmosphere must be hazy, or must have a 
great quantity of vapor. Second, this vapor in the 
upper region must be frozen, be in a state of ice 
crystals or snow. These crystals, it is well known, 
have the shape of six-sided prisms, and a ray of 
sunlight passing through them is refracted by a 
certain angle, and hesides decomposed into its ele- 
mentary colors, alike those of the rainbow. For 
making an impression upon the eye, finally, it is 
necessary that a considerable number of those 
small prisms have the same direction, have their 
bases parallel—which requires a preceding calm- 
ness in the atmosphere. The more parallel prisms 
there are, the greater is the intensity of the halos, 
the brighter these appear. Observation completely 
confirms the values computed theoretically from 
the refractive index of ice for the diameters of the 
rings. Theinner, more common halo, which arises 
from refraction through the sides of the hexagonal 
prisms, has a semi-diameter of 22°. The second, 
outer and rarer halo, drawing its origin by refrac- 
tion through the angle between side and base of 
the prism, has a radius of 40°. Theory also shows 
how both these halos are red on the inner edge, 
pale blue on the outside. 

“Other circles, which sometimes are observed be- 
sides these two, either tangent to them, or passing 
through the sun itself, or having the zenith of the 
place for center, are explained by a combination of 
refractions. Not unfrequently it happens that a 
circle passing horizontally through the sun is com- 
bined with the first or common halo, but both halos 
being very faint, are not perceived except in those 
points, 22° to the right or left of the sun, when they 
cross or overlap each other, and thus produce the 
appearance of what commonly are termed “ sock- 
SUNS. 


“The conditions for the formation of halos present 
themselves more frequently in spring, and, because 
indicating the presence of much vapor in the at- 
mosphere, the fact observed of their being usually 
followed by rain may be true. Cs. Pe” 


The social life of the Community is not simply 
one in which there is an abolition of marriage. It 
is a rising out of marriage into the resurrection re- 
lation of the Kingdom of God. We do not advo- 
cate the abolition of marriage in promiscuous soci- 
ety in its present state. That would be descending 
into irresponsible freedom from law, which is licen- 
tiousness. But we believe in ascending out of the 
present order of society, into the family relation of 
heaven—into Christian Communism—where the re- 
lation of the sexes is not one of irresponsible 
freedom, nor one of /ega/ marriage, but is one that 
is controlled and organized by the “Spirit of Life 
in Christ Jesus.” In a word we believe in and are 
trying to realize a state of society where men and 
women are, I, Free from Sin; 2, Hold the brother- 
and-sister relation of common children of the 
Most High. t. &. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





STOVE-HEAT IN THE TURKISH BATH. 


DEAR CIRCULAR:—Having had some experi- 
ence in heating the Turkish Bath both by stoves 
and by steam, we have given our decided prefer- 
ence to the former method. Steam is the more 
expensive in the first cost, and the expense of pro- 
ducing the steam daily is much greater than the 
cost of the same amount of heat when generated 
in a stove. 

But expense should not be the primary considera- 





tion when the health of the nation is in question. 
We place it on the basis of pure air, and we find 
that the fire in a stove in the hot-room creates a 
circulation of air that keeps a perfectly pure atmos- 
phere ; purer than we have yet been able to obtain 
from steam-heating. 

Then it is an impoftant object to keep the air 
perfectly dry in the hot-room. This can perhaps 
be accomplished by steam-coils, but it can be more 
thoroughly done by hot air or stove, for steam-coils 
and steam-valves; and the numerous fittings 
around steam-heaters, require constant attention 
or they will be leaking, and you lose the great ad- 
vantage of thorough dryness in the air of your 
hot-room. 

Our success with the Turkish Bath has been un- 
equaled by any reports we have yet heard in con- 
nection with the Bath, and we have used the stove- 
heat exclusively. We do not know but others may 
have theories against the stove-heat, but we can 
point to the facts, that we have used stoves exclu- 
sively ; that we have not failed in a single instance 
of sickness that has yet been brought to us ; and 
that many of our family have used the Bath almost 
daily for several months past without experiencing 
any thing but the most beneficial results from it. 
At Oneida you have the Turkish Bath heated by 
steam, and many of those who have been accustomed 
to use it and have also tried our Bath at Wallingford 
express a decided preference for the stove-heat. 

In these circumstances, we have not the slight- 
est hesitation in recommending the stove-heat 
to all who wish to make a cheap Turkish Bath. 
There ought to be such a Bath in every village and 
in every large establishment. If the rich will 
spend their money in providing such institutions for 
the poor instead of giving away cash to question- 
able charities they will do much toward stamping 
out diseases of all kinds and surrounding them- 
selves and families with a bonarial atmosphere. 

The Government should provide such Baths on 
every ship, and every regiment should have its 
Turkish Bath, that may be made as portable as its 
cooking-stove. A thorough system of Turkish 
Baths throughout the army would give the United 
States the healthiest army in the world, and ague, 
dysentery, yellow fever, and many other diseases 
would be almost unknown where now they carry 
dismay and terror before them. A. E. 

W. C., August 7, 1875. 





ye one who can divest himself of all previous 
notions so as to fairly judge of the institution 
as it exists in society to-day, marriage offers a 
curious study. The manner in which marriages 
are usually brought about is especially worthy of 
examination, because custom has made, in this 
particular, the greatest changes. In the early 
times it was customary for parents to.arrange mar- 
riages for their children while they were yet quite 
too young to know their own minds; and only a 
few generations ago a betrothal was a serious 
affair, not to be entered into by son or daughter 
without the consent of parents, who usually met 
and talked the matter over ina sober, practical way. 
If, in their judgments, the young people were pre- 
pared to begin life by themselves, if they had suffi- 
cient means in their own right, or if the parents 
were able to properly fit them out, the necessary 
consent was not withheld. Nodoubt the young 
people contemplating marriage felt very much the 
same sentiments and emotions that are common 
nowadays ; but to the parents it was, inan important 
sense, a business affair requiring some shrewd 
foresight. With them sentiment was subordinate 
to a common-sense view of the money matters, 
and they held the veto power. 

In our day and country this is all changed, per- 
haps not entirely for the better, The young peo» 
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ple now feel free to engage themselves in marriage 
without asking the consent of any one, or knowing 
whether they are capable of providing for the fu- 
ture. At least they are no longer obliged to take 
any cool and independent judgment as to their 
capacity for self-support. Their desires stimulate 
their hopes and they plunge in. This custom of 
marrying without advice is subject to at least one 
great embarrassment. It is considered indelicate 
for either of the persons to inquire as to the finan- 
cial resources of the other before they are engaged, 
because this might create a suspicion that one of 
them was marrying for money,and not for love 
alone. A parent might inquire, but the parties can 
not. This obliges them to judge of each other 
by appearances, and an opportunity is thus given 
for any amount of misrepresentation and cheat- 
ing. If one who is poor fastens his or her affec- 
tions on one who is rich, and, by keeping up false 
appearances, secures the desired person in mar- 
riage, this is not considered so unusual or dishonor- 
able as to attract muchattention. The two are left to 
settle with each other as best they can, and either 
reconcile themselves to the situation or get a 
divorce. This is also true where one is homely, 
deformed, or diseased, and can manage to conceal 
it by various arts until the desired marriage is con- 
summated. It seems to be considered perfectly 
justifiable to engage the affection of man or woman 
by any possible artifice, pressure of entreaty, or 
representation short of actual fraud; and by a 
strict interpretation even fraud is resorted to more 
frequently than is commonly supposed. Witness 
the following, clipped from a late newspaper : 

The famous divorce case of Louis Meyer against 
Theresa Meyer has been decided by the Referee, 
John E. Van Etten, in favor of the plaintiff. This 
case presents a novel question in relation to fraud 
in the marriage contract that has never before been 
adjudicated. The proposal of marriage first came 
from the woman or her father, and by dint of per- 
severance and big promises the plaintiff was finally 
convinced of the great advantages that would result 
from the marriage, so the ceremony was performed. 
In a short time his matrimonial bliss proved a de- 
lusion and a snare, the lady being in very bad 
health. An action of divorce was commenced by 
the husband on the ground that fraud had been 
perpetrated upon him. The Referee says in his 
report: “Her father and some of her family re- 
lations seem to have been very persevering, active, 
and artful with the knowledge of the defendant, 
in bringing about and hastening her marriage to 
the plaintiff after they had become acquainted. * * 
The fact that she offered herself to the plaintiff 
for marriage amounted to a representation, which 
the plaintiff had the right to believe, that she was 
in a marriageable condition.” The Referee further 
says that but for this the plaintiff would not have 
married the defendant, “and for this deception and 
fraud it is my opinion that the plaintiff is entitled 
to a judgment declaring void the said marriage 
contract on the ground that his consent thereto was 
obtained by fraud.” 

The peculiarity of this case is that the man was 
the victimized party, and that a misrepresentation 
as to the health of the woman is for the first time 
adjudged a sufficient fraud to render the marriage 
contract void, aé initio. But in thousands of cases 
women are similarly imposed upon, they being com- 
paratively helpless after the marriage is consum- 
mated. The practice of concealing all the faults and 
multiplying all the attractions and illusions, is so 
common before marriage that it is mostly taken 
for granted. 

Now let us suppose a case of intended marriage 
in which both the man and the woman value the re- 
spect and love of each other highly enough to make 
them perfectly honest and sincere in stating their 
own faults and shortcomings before marriage. 
That would be a rare case, and we may derive much 
satisfaction from sketching the conversation as it 
would probably occur between them. We can put 
it in the romantic form to make sure that the young 
folks shall read it. 

(SCENE: Long Branch. Alphonse and Imogen 





seated ina cosy but obscure nook on the beach.) 

Alphonse.—Dearest Imogen, you already know 
how fondly I love you. For many months my great- 
est desire has been that we might find ourselves 
prepared to marry and live together. The time has 
come when I, on my part, can heartily ask you to 
do this. But before I ask you, I want to tell you 
some things about myself so that you may know 
me just as I am and not be disappointed after it is 
too late to say No to my offer. For one thing, I 
am not so rich as is generally supposed, although I 
own a good house in New York, and can, I think, 
see my way clear to providing you and our children, 
if we have any, with a comfortable home. I do not 
feel any anxiety about that, but I want you to know 
the facts. Although I am quite robust in appear- 
ance I am subject to occasional turns of bilious 
fever which prostrate me for some weeks. I am 
also deaf in my right ear. Otherwise I am as 
healthy, perhaps, as most men. There have been 
one or two cases of insanity in my family. But the 
most humiliating things remain to be told. I am 
naturally very quick-tempered, and when angry have 
no control over my tongue. My mother petted and 
humored me so that I became accustomed to having 
my own way; and I am easily irritated to this day. 
But I mean to overcome this weakness. I smoke, 
as you know, and occasionally drink ardent liquors, 
which you probably did not know. I have also been 
in love once before. A worthless woman cheated 
me into the belief that she was the most virtuous 
and gifted in the world. I quite adored her, but 
after she had secured my love, I found she was the 


wife of an Italian Count as worthless as herself. 


After I made this discovery I still associated with 
her in a way that you would not like to have me do. 
I sincerely repent of that part of my life. These, 
dear Imogen, are the worst things I have to say of 
myself. I might mention other traits of character 
which I think would go to make you happy ; but I 
do not intend to make any appeal to your feelings 
that might blind your judgment. You must weigh 
the matter calmly, and accept or reject my offer, as 
your own heart and reason tell you would be 
wisest. 

Imogen.—O Alphonse! What you have said 
puts me into a great struggle with myself. If I am 
to be criticised as harshly as you criticise yourself, 
I fear I shall lose your esteem.” 


Alphonse.—Nay, dear girl, you do yourself 
injustice, 1 am sure. At any rate sincerity lies at 
the foundation of all true respect and love.” 

Imogen.—Dear Alphonse, I but honor you the 
more for your truthfulness. I will try to tell you 
about myself with equal frankness. But you must 
not look at me so, or I never can say what | want 
to. I should not think it necessary to mention the 
frivolities and illusions which fashion imposes onus 
women, had you not complimented my “ wealth of 
auburn hair” last evening as we stood together on 
the balcony after the dance. Part of that hair was 
false, bought at the store. We have to submit to 
that and other arts of the modiste if we move in 
society. I have also three false teeth which you 
would not detect. My health is very good fora 
girl brought up as I have been. I have a few 
thousand dollars left me by my uncle, of which I 
shall have control next year. You say you loved 
another before you knew me. I, too, have loved 
another. You remember Edward Copeland, the 
young engineer? As acollege boy he was rather 
wild. He was wealthy, and I met him two years 
ago at Saratoga, where I went with my aunt. We 
danced and rode together, and I began to love him. 
Then Aunt Emily fell sick. I waited on her for 
several weeks almost incessantly. At first Edward 
was as attentive as ever; but after a time he grew 
tired of so dull a life as I was forced to lead, and 
went away. The next winter he married another 
woman. I felt very badly, but took counsel of 





pride and flirted desperately with a young dry- 
goods merchant. He thought I loved him and 
asked me to marry him. I refused. I did wrong 
to deceive him, and am very sorry ; but I could not 
marry him. I do not know how to cook a single 
dish—never did cook one ; nor can I make my own 
clothes. So I should make a poor housekeeper. 
That is all I have to tell. What do you think? 

Alphonse——I1 renew my request. 
ry me? 

Jmogen.—With all my heart. How glad I am 
we have had this talk before we were married! We 
shall love and trust each other all the more for 
having been honest now, shall we not, dear friend? 


Will you mar- 


And so let us hope they did. The imaginary 
conversation I have given may seem to embody but 
a rude, barbaric kind of frankness. No doubt the 
sentimentalists will squirm at having such practical 
details thrust upon them. It is the courage to ex- 
plain just such details which is usually lacking, and 
this is where dishonesty creeps in, causing much 
sorrow. Marriage has enough drawbacks inherent 
in its very nature, without adding any such foolish 
deceptions. It is a system destined to pass away 
and give place to something better than the 
social lottery it now is. Its selfishness con- 
demns it. But while its form remains all those who 
live under it should try to rid it of its cheating 
and snares. F. W. S. 


ONEIDA. 
THE new patch of strawberries of two acres, 
yielded two hundred and eighty-nine bushels—a 
fair crop. ° 





WueE§At threshed August 2d. Two hundred and 
seventy bushels from nine ana three-fourths acres. 


M. H. KINSLEy attended the recent sale of Hol- 
stein cattle at Goshen, N. Y., and brought home 
three imported animals—two cows and a yearling 
heifer. By the way, our “ Prince of Orange,” two 
years old July 2d, weighed July 31st, 1610 pounds. 


THE hay-crop in this section has proved much 
better than was anticipated. Our harvest was at 
least an average one. 


THE farmers have this season given Foust’s 
Patent Hay-Loader a trial. Its builders claim 
that it may be handled with advantage by one, two 
or three persons or more ; that one man with the 
machine can load as fast as two without it; that if 
he has a boy to drive he can load as fast as if three 
men were pitching on; that if a third person is at 
hand, two men on the wagon can load with the ma- 
chine a ton in five minutes; and they warrant, with 
the same nnmber of hands, to put at least two loads 
on the wagon with the Loader while one is put on 
without it. Our farmers, however, are not yet 
ready to recommend it in unqualified terms. 


Thursday, Aug. 5.—The first sunshiny morning 
since Sunday. The weather prophets say that 
warm days are at hand. 

There is a rumor that two of our brothers have 
just embarked for Joppa in a row boat, vza Oneida 
Creek. 


TAKE CARE OF THE INFANTS. 
THE New York Times says: 


The mortality of children in this City is reach- 
ing proportions which demand serious attention. 
The number of deaths of children under five years 
of age during the last five weeks has advanced with 
extraordinary rapidity. There were 219 infant 
deaths during the week ending June 19; 288 dur- 
ing the week ending June 26; 308 during the week 
ending July 3; 466 during the week ending July Io, 
and 648 during the week ending July 17. After 
the vital sfatistics of last week shall have been 
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duly sifted, it will probably be shown that the num- 
ber of deaths under five years of age was over 700, 
or at the rate of fully one hundred a day. That 
figure has never been exceeded in the history of 
the City, save in the first of July 1872, when the 
deaths of children under the age of five years 
reached the alarming total of 1,007. At the pres- 
ent rate of progress of infant mortality, the deaths 
between July 3 and 31 are likely to reach the num- 
ber of 2,500. As there are not over 122,000 chil- 
dren under the age of five within the City limits, 
these four weeks of July are likely to cost us the 
lives of two per cent. of all the children in New- 
York. 

This is really alarming. The 7Zimes says the 
root of the difficulty lies in bad drainage, defective 
sewerage and a general neglect of sanitary precau- 
tions, and hints that “ something remains to be set 
down to the score of defective nursing and im- 
proper diet.” No doubt this is true to a great ex- 
tent. But if our experience has taught us any thing 
in regard to raising children it is that every thing 
depends on good nursing and good diet. We would 
say to all parents, “Don’t neglect the babies.” 
A healthy locality is important, but even then the 
little ones need constant care. They must be 
dressed according to wind and weather; they 
must be fed according to what their tender stom- 
achs can bear (always avoiding rich food and an 
excess of food); they must have vigilant nurses, 
cheerful nurses, who know how to amuse as well 
as to soothe ; and strong nurses who can guide 
their little feet in paths of pleasantness. 

The period of teething is a trying and critical 
time in the life of every child, and if they are not 
carefully and wisely tended, many of them die, or 
grow up puny and weakly. 

We have made these points a specialty in rear- 
ing our little ones. We consider that they 
are God’s gift and blessing to us, and we should be 
ill-deserving of the trust, were we slack in our 
duty toward them. 





SNATCHES OF AN EVENING CONVERSATION. 
The Abolition of Death. 
O. C., Fuly 22, 1875. 

7. L. P.—Ilf an answer were required to the 
charge that it is fanatical to believe in overcoming 
death, | should ask: Was Christ raised from the 
dead? Is it a historical fact that he conquered 
death and came up out of hades, took possession 
of his body that was put in the tomb, changed it, 
reassumed it, and ascended with it to the angelic 
world? Is that one of the great facts in the ca- 
reer of the human race? If it is, then it is not 
fanatical for men to believe that by coming into 
union or vital identification with Christ, they can 
go through a similar process, and obtain a similar 
victory—to believe that Christ has, according to 
the Bible, power to make those who believe on and 
receive him, sons of God like unto himself. And 
I ask again, is it a historical fact that Christ came 
the second time, and did the first resurrection then 
come to those who were waiting for it in hades, 
and to those in this world who believed on him and 
were expecting it? If these are historical facts, as 
I believe they are, then it is not fanatical to be- 
lieve they can be repeated. If this original factor 
of Christ’s resurrection was multiplied and raised 
to the second power in the resurrection of the 
Primitive Church, I do not see why it can not be 
raised to the third power in a coming resurrection, 
that shall involve us in its results. As to our own 
fate, it is not necessarily fanatical, to believe that 
we shall never die, personally. The question is, 
have we a true, inspired belief? Has God shown 
us that the final resurrection is near at hand, and 
that we may live till the beginning of that great 
process? If that is so, then it is not fanatical to 
hold that we may never die. 

The whole question comes back to the question 
whether Christ is risen. If he be not risen, then 
we can not hope for a resurrection. His is the 
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test case. I think there are evidences that he did 
rise from the dead, which are invaluable, and which 
can be attained by those who believe on him. 
Without saying any thing about the New Testa- 
ment record, I know we can come into such re- 
lations with him that he can put the record in our 
hearts that he did rise from the dead. That his- 
torical fact is recorded in the Spirit of Truth, and 
we can come into such relations with the Spirit of 
Truth that we can read that record, and be just as 
sure of it as that the sun shines at noon-day. 


You may go any where upon the face of the 
earth and sink a shaft toward the center, and you 
will certainly come to the all-pervading granite. It 
is every-where unuer the surface of the earth, and 
if you go deep enough you will strike the primeval 
rocks. Soif you sink a shaft down toward the 
center of human history, you will just as surely 
strike the facts of Christ’s resurrection and his 
Second Coming. 

C. S. F¥—I do not think we can be called fa- 
natical, for believing in the resurrection of Christ. 
That is believed by the Catholic Church and all 
Christian churches. We can start with that fact, 
which is admitted by every person whose opinion 
we care any thing about. Then have we not the 
right to conclude that because Christ was raised, 
we shall be? 

W. H. W.—It is logical and reasonable, but is 
not the resurrection coming through the channel of 
love, and not through the channel of logic or 
reason? If it is true that the time came in the 
Primitive Church, when some of them passed over 
without tasting death, I believe the time will come 
in this dispensation, when some will pass over in- 
to the resurrection without going through the form 
of death. It was nearly at the close of the Jewish 
dispensation when Christ came, and I do not 
doubt the resurrection will come at the close of 
this dispensation, whether we see it or not. 


F. W. S—1 have accustomed myself to think of 
this subject in as practical a way as possible. We 
believe in spirit and matter, and that matter is con- 
trolled by spirit. 1 think that is one of the 
principles on which to base our faith. We, in our 
own expeiience, find that our spirits do have a 
direct influence on our physical strength and 
health. That is the principle on which Mr. Noyes 
battles with disease, and treats fever and ague with 
criticism. By altering the state of your spirit, or 
bringing it under a different control, you bring 
yourself into conditions of health—conditions of 
increasing strength. So, in arguing the possibility 
of overcoming death, it can be said that just as 
soon as our spirits can become receptive to Christ’s 
spirit so that his spirit will control our bodies just 
as it controlled his body, then it will be possible 
for our bodies to undergo the same process that 
Christ’s body did at his resurrection. We can not 
tell when we shali be able to realize this. It may 
be in this generation, or a thousand years hence. 
God knows. We can put our bodies through the 
same process Christ did. So far as the charge of 
fanaticism is concerned, we have enough facts in 
our Own experience to contradict that. We have 
seen persons afflicted by disease, become well and 
strong after the doctors had said they would die. 
I think we have grounds to reason logically from 
facts we have seen, that disease and death can 
be overcome. 

H. H. S—Paul was seeking the resurrection 
with all his strength, and wanted others to do 
the same. 

F. L. S—Paul spoke of departing and being 
with Christ, not that he would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, and mortality be swallowed up of 
life. He wanted enough divine life to change 
his body. 

T. L. P.—Paul’s whole expectation of over- 
coming death was based on his belief and 





knowledge that Christ was risen from the dead. 
His reasons for that belief were that Christ had 
appeared to Peter, James and others, and last of 
all to himself. He saw him in his resurrection 
body. 

C. A. B.—I do not see any thing fanatical in be- 
lieving in the resurrection of Christ. In regard to 
the nature of the resurrection state, I have changed 
my ideas somewhat. It would be interesting if 
some one would define the resurrection state as we 
expect it will be, when the whole world really do 
obtain a victory over death. What will be the 
condition of our physical bodies. 

Cc. S. ¥—I suppose it will be one in which the 
spirit will have absolute control over the body. 

F. L. S—John says: “It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, but we know when he shall ap- 
pear we shall be like him, for we shall see him 
as he is.” 

C. A. B.—We expect to go through a 
change sometime; but real victory over death is 
not necessarily a simple prolongation of our 
present life, but may be a spiritualization of our 
physical bodies. 

C. S. F—The same change that took place in 
Christ’s body after his resurrection. It was a 
different body in some respects from what it was 
before. It had greater powers and capabilities. 

H. F S.—Our bodies now are subject to certain 
natural laws in a disagreeable way. 

T. L. P.—1 think of the resurrection, whatever 
it may be, as a process the exact reverse of death. 
Death is a process of separation. The soul 
separates from the body, and the body separates 
into its original elements. The resurrection is a 
process of union. By our connection with Christ, 
his power and life are infused into us, so that 
instead of the separation of the soul and body by 
death, they are united ina perfect, everlasting union. 

According to my perception, there are ‘¢hree 
worlds: the world of hades where spirits go when 
separated from the body; another world where 
Christ is and where his resurrection body or church 
is; and thirdly, this world. That resurrection 
world is just as distinct from hades, as hades is 
distinct from this world; and spirits in hades will 
have to go through just as great a change to attain 
the resurrection, as we that may be living. The 
resurrection world is a more refined world than the 
world of the dead. One is at the left hand, and 
the other is at the right hand, so to speak. In- 
stead of a state of separation, the resurrection is a 
state of union and eternal communism of the soul 
and body in the life of Christ. 





WALLINGFORD. 


After listening to the evening conversation held 
at O. C., on the “ Abolition of Death,” Mr. Noyes 
remarked as follows: 

* Paul seemed to be in the same position that we 
are, in respect to this subject of Abolition of Death. 
He did not undertake to say that he should not die ; 
sometimes he thought he should. He said, ‘I am 
in a strait betwixt two.’ He did not undertake to 
say in regard to any spiritual person whether he 
would die, but he did say this: ‘For this we say 
unto you by the word of the Lord’—received from 
inspiration—‘ we shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed.’ He did not say how they would be 
changed, or that he himself should be, but he was. 
in the attitude of testifying to the possibility of vic- 
tory over death and the expectation of it just as 
we are. 

“People may say that this is a foolish, fanatical 
attitude. I don’t think it is for us to say what at- 
titude we shall take, if inspiration has any thing to 
do in the matter; but God is to say how much he 
will let us know about it, and how he will fashion 
our thoughts in respect to it. The more I study 
the New Testament the more I find that the hope 
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of Christ’s Second Coming and of the victory over 
death was properly kept in uncertainty as to particu- 
lars. It was an intentional thing on the part of 
God himself. It was a part of the gae—to keep 
people in an expectation of a thing which was uncer- 
tain as to the time. It was a part of the plot of the 
grand drama to draw out the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the church, and not give them any guide 
by which they could obtain a certainty of the exact 
time of the Second Coming. It was a part of their 
discipline. It is so now, and just what we might 
expect, and if we are wise enough to look deep into 
the matter, we shall find there is a good reason for 
it. The whole process of evolution of the human 
race from bad to good, good to better and better to 
best, comes by this strain of hope toward things 
that are uncertain. There is a constant reaching 
forth, as Paul expresses it: “Brethren, I count 
not myself to have apprehended ; but this one thing 
I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before,” 
etc. That is an attitude of mind that conquers all 
things—that is the very germ and life of all enter- 
prise, civilization, growth and evolution. ‘ Forget- 
ting the things that are behind, and reaching for- 
ward unto those things which are before.’ The 
very object of God in pushing the world forward to 
civilization and growth, is to cultivate that state of 
mind and carry it to the highest pitch—to keep 
people reaching, hoping and straining after things 
that are clear beyond them, and so far off that they 
are uncertain, and yet by inspiration can be made 
certain. 

“Thereis no principle that has so much to do with 
the enterprise of the human race as what I some- 
times call, God’s coguetry. 1 can say, truly, in re- 
gard to God’s dealings with me, that he has coquet- 
ed with me, and disappointed me a great many 
times, and yet He has done better for me than I 
ever could have expected—a thousand times better. 
I have had hopes and expectations in an immature 
state, and have had them disappointed ; and afterward 
I have seen that I had no idea of the great good 
that was coming, any more than the disciples had 
when they thought that Christ was going to estab- 
lish a temporal kingdom. They were dreadfully 
disappointed from time to time, but in the end they 
realized more than they had any imagination of in 
the beginning. I hardly suppose there is a possi- 
bility of transmuting us from carnal to spiritual be- 
ings in any other way than bya series of excite- 
ments and disappointments such as the disciples 
went through. They found that the Lord that was 
going to save them, had died. Then came the res- 
urrection. There is no possibility, I suppose, of 
turning us inward and making us spiritual beings 
by any other process. 

“Tn looking back, I see that God could not possi- 
bly have saved me in any other way than by dis- 
appointing me and overwhelming me from time to 
time with failures where I expected victories. 
When we started at Putney, for instance, we thought 
for a great while that we were going to do great 
things there, and instead of that we were scattered 
to the four winds—driven out like a nest of count- 
erfeiters. That was one part of the game. Then 
we were sent to Oneida, where we did all that we 
expected and hoped, and a great deal more than we 
could have done at Putney. 


“The Spiritualists are at work on this same prob- 
lem—of attaining immortality by love. Mrs. Wood- 
hull and all that sort of people are evidently ex- 
pecting immortality to come by horizontal love 
between men and women. ‘Chat is the great mys- 
tery that Mrs. Woodhull promises to unfold to the 
world; how theattraction between men and women 
is going to lead to immortality. We differ from 
her in this idea. It is not horizontal but ascend. 
ing love that is going to bring it about. It is not 
coming by love passing horizontally between people 








in this world, but by love that comes from the 
other world down upon us. ‘That draws us out of 
this world into the other world. Where love ex- 
ists between a man and woman there is a tendency 
to assimilation. It draws each to the other. If 
love exists between this world and a better world 
than this, there will be a steady tendency to assimi- 
lation, and it will be a certain thing that either ¢Azs 
world will draw the other world dowx, or the other 
world will draw this world « into its own condi- 
tion. 

‘“‘ That was the state of things in the first place, 
in the case of Christ. He was all the time talking 
about his Father, an invisible Being in another 
world; and by trust in that Being he was lifted out 
of death. Then he took his place in that same in- 
visible world and kept hold of the church of his dis- 
ciples in this world, and all through their pilgrimage 
they had their eye on another world and were steadily 
lifted by it. They professed to be in the resurrection 
world while working in this world, because they 
were under the attraction of Christ and the world 
that Christ had gone into, and that attraction was 
steadily drawing them into perfect identity with 
Christ in his resurrection. That process was 
completed at last in the Second Coming. We have 


just as much reason to believe that they did finally 
pass over and were translated into the likeness of 





DEAR CIRCULAR:—If we were to report the 
matter that has most occupied our attention for the 
past ten days, we should call it “An experience 
with a well digger.” 

After waiting till now for something like a dry 
time, we stuck down stakes here and there, a few 
days ago, as ‘spots to select from in locating a well. 
Subsequently a neighbor came along and volunteer- 
ed to tell us precisely where springs of water could 
be found. This he did by procuring a crotched 
apple-tree limb as large as a pipe stem, and holding 
a branch in each hand with his palms upward, and 
with the stem pointing horizontally before him. 
Suddenly the stem bent downward. 

“ Here is a spring;” cried the diviner. “You can 
not fail of finding water if youdig here. Nor here,” 
walking along with his arms stretched before him. 

We asked him to tell us how the stick could 
point at the right spot? He modestly confessed 
that he did not understand the philosophy of it him- 
self, but thought that electricity had something to 
do with it. In other hands the crotched stick was 
obstinate, refusing to reveal the hidden secrets. 
But as the spot to which the apple-tree limb pointed 
was very near the one we had selected, we decided 
to dig there. 

The next thing in order, was to find a well-digger. 
As our well-tubing was manufactured in New 
Haven, we went there for one and had no difficulty 
in finding plenty of them, such as they were. Mr. 
A., the man of whom we bought the concrete well- 
pipe, hinted to us that the moral quality of the well- 
digging profession had woefully degenerated in 
these latter days, and said we must be on our guard 
and not get taken in by them, for they were under- 
ground workers and lived in darkness. While talk- 
ing with A. a well-digger came into the office. 

‘Here Pat,” said A., “is a chance for you to earn 
a few dollars.” 

So Pat was engaged to do the job. At the ap- 
pointed day we drove from Cozicot to New Haven 
for Pat, his tools and his assistants. In the course 
of two hours the well-diggeis were at their work ; 
and at the expiration of six hours, Pat pronounced 
the job complete—all but the filling-in round the 
piping. Three feet or more of water was found in 
digging eleven feet. We paid him liberally and fed 
him and his boys sumptuously. 

“In a week,” said Pat, “the well will be found 








allright. If not, send for me and I will make it so.’ 

We felt rich over our newly-found treasure, 
had kindly feelings toward Pat and the whole fra- 
ternity of well-diggers in New Haven, and were 
quite inclined to believe that Mr. A. had slandered 
them. But time, which generally settles all things, 
did not, in this instance, settle the water in our new 
well, and for the obvious reason that the piping had 
been left ina strata of quicksand, whereas it should 
have been sunk below it. Pat pretended that he 
had sunk the well-tubing to the hardpan. But he 
knew better. 

Seeing therefore that we should not have a sat- 
isfactory well without going deeper, we went to 
New Haven and notified Pat of the fact. He 
promised to come out and make it all right. The 
day he was to be there came round, but no Pat 
made his appearance. We waited several days and 
then gave him another call. His excuses were 
gauzy, but we said nothing. Again he promised, 
and even swore by “all the saints in paradise” that 
he would surely come out and finish the job which 
he had been so liberally paid for doing. We waited 
a few days, as before. The case was really becoming 
interesting. 

Pat was a rare specimen of the genus homo, the 
species of which we must leave for the scientists 
of New Haven to classify. For the third time we 
hunted up Pat in the suburbs of the city of Elms; 
and when we found him, the words of the apostle 
Paul came to our mind when he set eyes on Elymas 
the sorcerer. We did not quote them, however, 
although “thou child of the devil,” nearly escaped 
our lips. Pat made no excuses this time, but said, 
humbly, 

“ T will go with you Mr. C., at once.” So giving 
orders to his boys what to doin his absence, he 
signified his readiness to start for Cozicot. 

His apparent penitence really touched my heart. 
I was ready to forgive him. We were to take the 
stage for Branford, and when we neared the street 
from which it was to start, and having a half hour 
to spare—Pat said very innocently—at the same 
time calling my attention to his dirty, ragged coat, 

“Twill ran over to my house and get a better 
one, and meet you at the coach-office in time.” 


Again I trusted him. The half-hour up, the 
driver mounted his box and away we drove, and 
Pat was no where to be seen. Every street that we 
crossed, we were on the lookout for the miscreant. 
Finally, as the coach reached the country road, we 
hailed the driver to stop, paid our fare, and took 
the first horse-car and returned to the city, serious- 
ly meditating on the trials of missionaries among 
pagans, whom it is said have no conception at all 
of moral distinctions between truth and falsehood, 
right or wrong. Pat, we soliloquized, is a pagan, 
and we must exercise Christian forbearance toward 
this “heathen in his blindness.” 

We stepped into the office of Mr. A. and had not 
been there ten minutes when, who should darken 
the door but our Pat—and a more abused looking 
man one seldom meets. He had on the same coat 
as before, and no doubt for a good reason. He 
had no idea, he said, that he was behind time when 
he learned that the stage had been gone ten min- 
utes. But, as we have stated, Pat had become an 
object of study to us. Azthropos and logos had 
supplanted nearly all of our thoughts about the 
well. How to make the Pats in general passably 
honest was the question that we thought of pro- 
posing for discussion at the next convention of so- 
cial scientists. Our relations to Pat and Pat’s rela- 
tions to the well at Cozicot, were quite lost sight of 
when the innocent-looking victim of unfavorable 
circumstances took me aside (other well-diggers 
were present, and fierce for finishing up the job at 
exorbitant-prices), and said, 

“ Now, Mr. C., I don’t want you to pay out any 
more money on that well. You will require another 
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length of pipe, no doubt, and I will hire a team and 
bring it down to-morrow, and finish up the well in 
good shape.” 

Mr. A., who was standing by, said, ‘No more 
lying, Pat, for we have had enough already to sink 
a well into perdition and swallow up the city.” 

Pat, whose oaths were only equalled by his lying, 
declared that he would do the handsome thing by 
me if it took a month’s wages. As Pat left the of- 
fice, Mr. A. remarked, 

** Nobody knows the trouble I have with these 
well-diggers, and if Pat keeps his promise this time 
it will be a miracle worth recording. You should 
not have paid him until you had proved his work.” 

“We know that,” -we replied, “ but we can’t un- 
fire a gun.” 

We are sorry for humanity’s sake, to be obliged 
to add that Pat’s last solemn promise was on a par 
with all previous ones. G. C. 

P. S.—Community volunteers at Cozicot, finished 
up the well without the aid of professional well- 
diggers, and made a good job of it. 

Cozicot, Fuly 28, 1875. 


THE NEWS 

The yellow fever is trying to get hold of the em- 
ployes of the Pensacola Navy- Yard. 

The London Financier states that the coin and bullion 
in the Bank of England now stands at the highest point 
ever known. 

By an Imperial ukase, 180000 men are to be drawn 
for the conscription of the Russian army during the 
current year. 

The Levant Herald, of Constantinople, states that 
the Government has authorized the circulation of the 
Bible in Turkey. 

Some of the Western States are suffering from a 
heavy fall of rain which has continued almost incessantly 
for a week. The Mississippi River is rising rapidly, 
and threatens to inundate the lower valley 

An immense meeting was held in London Aug. Ist, in 
favor of amnesty to Fenian Convicts. It was estimated 
that 100,000 persons were gathered around the various 
speakers’ stands. Resolutions of the usual character 
were carried by acclamation. 

Andrew Johnson, ex-President of the United States 
and member of the Senate from Tennessee, died at the 
house of his daughter, Mrs. W. R. Brown, near Eliza- 
bethtown, ‘lenn., early in the morning of July 31. He 
was born in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808. His death 
was caused by a paralytic stroke. 

People are rapidly learning what it costs to run our 
political machinery. It apppears that in two years the 
Inman Line of ocean steamships paid a New York 
lobbyist named NOLAN, the sum of $18, 357; the Bre- 
men Line paid $13, 840; the National Line, $13, 242; 
and soon. NOLAN positively refuses to say what he 
did with the money. 

The newspaper correspondents at the great watering 
places report that there is an evident determination 
among all classes of visitors to live more economically 
than in former years. There are more handsome men 
and fewer handsome women to be seen there than usual. 
‘The most popular and attractive persons of both sexes 


are said to be of middle age, from thirty to sixty years 
old. 


The University of Kiev, according to a Russian paper, 
is to be closed for several months, on account of the 
socialist agitation which is gaining ground among its 
students. Many arrests have been made. 

Two students and two citizens residing in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, who were charged with being implicated in 
a Socialist movement, have been convicted ard sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment each. Four other 
persons who were convicted for the same offense, were 
sent to prison for short terms. . 

Another trial of the case Tilton vs. Beecher is to be 
begun the first week in September. Morris and Pear- 
sall, Tilton’s attorneys, have served the necessary no- 
tice on Beecher’s lawyers. 

Kev. Henry Ward Beecher is in the White Moun- 
tains. 

Theodore Tilton is writing a new novel, and has it 





half finished already. His time the coming winter is 
pretty well filled with lecturing engagements. 


Mr. Shearman is making speeches in England. 


It is reported that the company of English scholars 
engaged in the revision of New Testament is making 
good progress. The New Testament Company, as it is 
called, began its labors in the Jerusalem Chambers, at 
Westminster, June 22, 1870, and has since held frequent 
sessions. It has revised the Gospels, the Acts, and the 
Catholic Epistles. It is at present occupied with the 
first epistle to the Corinthians; and it is expected that 
the revised New Testament will be ready for publication 
in about five years. Another company is at work re- 
vising the Old Testament, which will not be ready for 
publication in less than ten years, probably. 


Ex-Catholic Priest, Rev. John W. Gerdemann, lec- 
tured in Philadelphia July 28, on “Ten Years in Priest- 
hood,” being a review of his life while serving asa 
father at St. Bonifacio’s Church. He left the Church 
and eloped with the lady organist last November, was 
sued by the congregation for embezzlement, the jury 
disagreed, and a week since he was attacked by a mob 
of 1,000 persons and barely escaped with his life. His 
lecture drew an audience of 3,000 persons who listened 
with great interest and frequent applause to the rever- 
end father’s exposures of the secret corruptions of Ca- 
tholicism, in which he was minute and thorough. The 
Mayor and Chief of Police escorted him to his carriage 
at the close of the lecture. 








ARCHBISHOP TAIT, MooDY AND SANKEY.— 
Archbishop Tait, good genial soul that he is, has 
given the American evangelist a sort of quali- 
fied archiepiscopal slap on the back—supposing an 
Archbishop could ever do any thing so undignified 
—during the past month. It is amusing to see 
the ecclesiastic and the man pulling different ways 
in his Grace’s curiously compounded nature. He 
thinks the evangelists are doing good, but—alas, 
the inevitable but—he can not sanction, “in the 
position he occupies in the national church,” irregu- 
ular methods even of doing good. “I have communi- 
cated with parochial clergymen of various opinions 
on the subject,” says the Archbishop, ‘and I am 
sure the movement is regarded by all of us with 
deep interest, and we pray that it may bring a 
blessing to many souls. If there is a difficulty in 
the clergy generally giving any official sanction to 
the details of the work, you will at once see that, 
in the case of the Bishops, there are greater diffi- 
cuities in the way of any direct sanction, which, 
coming from them, could not be regarded as other 
than official and authoritative: and I confess that 
the objections I originally felt still remain in full 
force now that we have had time to examine and to 
learn from various quarters the exact nature of the 
movement. That addresses urging, in whatever 
homely language, the great truths of the Gospel on 
our people’s consciences should be delivered by 
laymen is no innovation among us; and I heartily 
rejoice that the present movement is conducted on 
so great a scale and with such apparent success. 
It is chiefly from the after meetings’ for confession 
of sin and for guidance of conscience, as they have 
been described to me, that I am apprehensive lest 
evil may arise.” 

However slenderly any one may appreciate the 
work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, or however 
deeply appreciate the character of Archbishop Tait, 
itis quite impossible to avoid being borne back 
by this bit of religious red-tapeism to a time 
when a certain Teacher carried the world after Him 
in Jerusalem, and the High Priest and ecclesiastics 
generaliy, after going on as long as they could 
crying, ‘‘Can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth ?” were forced during the last fatal week 
to confess that the world had gone after Him, 
and finished their mistake by making what was, 
humanly speaking, the egregious blunder of killing 
the Nazarene Teacher. The days have gone by 
for stoning prophets or burning heretics.— 77ns/ey’s 
Magazine. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tinand glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N.Y, 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErpa CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 

Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ Spiritual 


Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain-° 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,”’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per's Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,” for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Onerpa CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. X.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N’ Y. 
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